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made work of the craftsman, and they succeeded in keeping
alive the craftsman's beautiful work in printing, painting,
decoration of furniture, weaving, and pottery.
We must admit, then, that the Victorians were interested
in art, and believed they were encouraging beauty, but to
us they were astray in their standard of taste, and all their
vigour and vitality were wasted by false values.                  *
But when we turn to literature, we have the curious
fact to face that whereas the Victorian writers were just
as prolific, and just as popular as the artists, we still admire
the writers, though we condemn most of the painters. The
nineteenth century novelists form a band of whom we are The
still proud. Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontes, George novelists
Eliot, remain giants in the land, and their books are read '
not only in English-speaking countries, but are recognized
as classics and studied by people of other races all over the
world. They show to perfection not only the vast energy
of the Victorian age, but its many-sidedness, for these writers
of course differ completely in their contribution to the
novel. Scott the romantic, Thackeray the satirist, George
Eliot the unsurpassed portrayer of English rural life, the
Brontes, claimed as the forerunners of modern realistic and
" passionate " novels, all gave the Victorian world a rich-
ness and variety which makes it a splendid period.
Poets, too, attained very great influence.    Tennyson be-
came the most popular poet England had ever produced, The
while another group, the Rossettis and the Brownings, repre- poets
sented, we may say, the cult of " intellectual "~pbetry.
Ruskin had immense influence in trying to improve
artistic taste on sound principles. His famous dictum was,
" have nothing but what you know to be useful and believe
to be beautiful." He fought a tremendous battle for good
workmanship and design, though here again some deplore
his dislike of " classical " influence and his belief in what he
thought to be " Gothic " tradition. Ruskin in one sense is
the epitome of the cultured Victorian, for while he was a